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because, being untravelled, she is unconscious of it, and never
dreams of deliberately dramatizing and exploiting it, as the
Irishwoman in England does. For Tom Broadbent therefore,
an attractive woman, whom he would even call ethereal. To
Larry Doyle, an everyday woman fit only for the eighteenth
century, helpless, useless, almost sexless, an invalid without the
excuse of disease, an incarnation of everything in Ireland that
drove him out of it. These judgments have little value and no
finality; but they are the judgments on which her fate hang*
just at present. Keegan touches his hat to her: he does ?iot take
it off.

NORA. Mr Keegan : I want to speak to you a minute if
you dont mind.

KEEGAN [dropping the broad Irish vernacular of his speech to
Patsy] An hour if you like, Miss Reilly: youre always
welcome. Shall we sit down ?

NORA. Thank you. [They sit on the heather. She is sty
and anxious; but she comes to the point promptly because she am
think of nothing else]. They say you did a gradle o travelling
at one time.

KEEGAN. Well you see I'm not a Mnooth man [he means
that he was not a student at Maynooth College]. When I was
young I admired the older generation of priests that had
been educated in Salamanca. So when I felt sure of my voca-
tion I went to Salamanca. Then I walked from Salamanca
to Rome, an sted in a monastery there for a year. Ivly
pilgrimage to Rome taught me that walking is a better way
of travelling than the train; so I walked from Rome to the
Sorbonne in Paris; and I wish I could have walked from
Paris to Oxford; for I was very sick on the sea. After a
year of Oxford I had to walk to Jerusalem to walk the
Oxford feeling ofF me. From Jerusalem I came back to
Patmos, and spent six months at the monastery of Mount
Athos. From that I came to Ireland and settled down as
a parish priest until I went mad.

NORA [startled] Oh dont say that.

KEEGAN. Why not?   Dont you know the story? how I